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Revolt to the Village 


HERWOOD ANDERSON has gone back to his Wines- 

burg, Ohio. It has been a long time since he rebellious- 
ly shook the village dust from his feet and began the 
familiar American artist’s excursion which took him 
through the literary salons of Chicago and New York, 
deposited him on the cathedral steps at Chartres where he 
mused for a moment on the relics of past fulfillment, and 
then brought him back to America confident that his roots 
are here imbedded, that his fruit must hang here to ripen. 
Years ago he left a small Ohio town and now he has moved 
to an equally small Virginia town. This artist’s excursion is 
an old story. Other Americans have taken it, usually to 
be detained at way stations. Many now hover about New 
York; some flee to Paris; but few complete the circle as 
Sherwood Anderson did and return to beginning places. 
It is as though Mark Twain had eventually found his way 
back to the mining camps or the Mississippi steamboat 
pilot house, as though Howells had forsaken cultured Bos- 
ton for Columbus, Ohio. Can it be that this revolt to the 
village is going to have as much significance for us as the 
revolt from the village had to the past generation? 


This gesture of Sherwood Anderson’s is indeed unusual 
in the face of the great migration to New York and we 
may be pardoned for trying to read deep meanings into 
it. At present, from scores of Winesburgs, dissatisfied 
young people come to New York each year as though 
pulled by some huge magnet. Young collegians doggedly 
work their way through Greenwich Village as they worked 
their way through hinterland colleges and universities. 
In this pseudo-bohemian university of sophistication they 
earnestly set out to become poets and playwrights but 
many of them eventually graduate expert writers of 
advertising copy and true confession stories. If the trans- 
formation New York works upon their dreams is amusing 
the impulse behind them is not to be sneered at. It be- 
speaks an utter cultural barrenness in the communities 
they left for which New York furnishes some relief. But 
the relief is provided at a price which to Sherwood Ander- 
son seems prohibitive and he turns once more to the or- 
dinary American town. We should like to look upon his 
back-to-the-soil gesture as part of a break-up of the 
cultural centralization in America. If that is to take 
place it will come through the emergence of regional cul- 
tures strong enough to act as magnets and attract to 
themselves all the intellectual energy within their bound- 
aries. Then the intellectual and idealistic resources of the 
country will be conserved for the communities that produce 
them instead of being drained off to one or two metro- 
politan centers. Our intellectual life will grow strong by 
its closer contact with the earth. Sherwood Anderson’s 
desire to get in vigorous connection with the butcher and 
the baker is a healthy one. It is the attempt of an intel- 
lect beating its wings in the impersonal void of a huge 
city to function as part of society. It is Emerson’s “mere 
thinker” attempting to become “Man thinking” in right 
relation to Man acting in other capacities. 

Insofar as the universities become dynamic forces in 
the communities will they help to decentralize America 
and provide rich warm regional cultures that are suffic- 
ient unto themselves. Some are already reaching out to- 
ward this goal in a tentative manner. A few college 
literary magazines are becoming semi-articulate spiritual 
spokesmen for regions. One of them—The Frontier of the 
University of Montana—has abandoned its role as a ve- 
hicle of undergraduate writing and has grandly set out 
to become the literary voice of the Northwest. Students, 
faculty and non-academic writers now contribute to this 
magazine which proclaims editorially that: “The North- 
west is industrially alive and agriculturally alive; it needs 
to show itself spiritually alive. Culturally it has too long 
either turned for nourishment toward the East or ac- 
cepted uncourageous, unindigenous ‘literary’ expression 
of writers too spiritually imitative and too uninspired. 
We in this terricory need to realize that literature, and 
all art, is, if it is worth anything at all, sincere expression 
of real life. And the roots for literature among us should 
be in our own rocky ground, not in Greenwich Village dirt 
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or Mid-west loam or European mold or, least of all, in the 
hothouse sifted, fertilized soil of anywhere. Out of our 
soil we grow, and out of our soil should come expression of 
ourselves, living, hating, struggling, failing, succeeding, 
desponding, aspiring, playing, working—being alive.” 


Other literary magazines are vaguely working toward a 
formulation of like ideals for their sections. THE MIDWEST 
STUDENT has just printed the first of what promises to be 
an interesting series of Minnesota political sketches. This 
is a new field for undergraduate magazines. The Little 
Country Theater of North Dakota Agricultural College 
which was described in a recent issue of this magazine and 
Carolina Playmakers of the University of North Carolina 
are headed in-the same direction. It is to be hoped that 
they foreshadow a well-rounded participation on the part of 
the university in the life of the surrounding communities. 
The adobe buildings of the University of New Mexico, 
architectural adaptations of Pueblo dwellings, are symbols 
of the ideal university rooted in the past and the present 
of the region and working mightily to shape its future. 

The road to political and social reconstruction in America 
seems to point to the state and municipal unit for con- 
structive work. Senator George Norris of Nebraska who has 
long been a voice crying in the wilderness of national 
politics dreams of abandoning the role of destructive critic 
which he has played so long and effectively in the Senate 
and of going into Nebraska state politics to build up a 
model state government such as Wisconsin enjoyed in the 
dynamic days of the progressive regime. And only the 
other day a leader in the radical movement told us that if 
he had his life to live over with the benefit of present 
experience he would avoid New York and other large cities 
and go to some smaller town where it might be possible to 
gather in time a group of like-minded people to put through 
a real program of social reconstruction. Certainly, wher- 
ever Socialism has been constructively successful here and 
abroad it has been in municipal “revolutions” rather than 
through transformation of entire states, 

Sherwood Anderson goes back to the community with no 
expectation of remaking it nearer to his desire. Indeed 
there is much sentimentalism in his determination to leave 
the plain people just as they are. That they are better so isa 
romanticism that will not be tolerated by any sensible 
young college graduate. Any program for a regional cul- 
ture such as we dimly hint at in this editorial will be shal- 
low and unreal if it does not include a social transforma- 
tion. We cannot say much for any cultural program which 
permits the community and political life to be dominated 
by greedy politicians and unsocial corporations. Sherwood 
Anderson has avoided these disquieting phenomena by 
choosing as his “typical” American community one that is 
too small to be much troubled with the pangs of industrial- 
ism, but here again we think he sentimentalizes over a 
passing phase of American life. 

The revolt to the “village” as we see it should be some- 
thing more than a sentimental escape from a world that is 
too much with us. It is more than a search for “local 
color.” It can perhaps best be described as an attempt to 
break up a world that is fast becoming cold and impersonal 
into segments small enough to be permeated by human de- 
sire. It should not be a mere search for local color, nor 
should it be deliberate provincialism. As we narrow our 
sphere of action to intensify it we should at the same time 
broaden our consciousness since we are parts of a world that 
through machinery is becoming more and more inter-re- 
lated. In this paradox, then is expressed our idea of a 
profitable revolt to the village. 
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A Practical View of Henry Adams 


By GoRHAM B. MUNSON 


HIS is the first of a series of articles on 

American writers of the past whose experi- 
ence is in some way significant to the young man 
or woman in search of a satisfactory explana- 
tion of life. The second article, on “The Relevance 
of Hawthorne,” written by Mr. Newton Arvin, 
will appear next month. 


A USEFUL Book 


T IS unusual to submit works of literature to 
practical tests, and the reason I suppose, is 
that the majority of books have nothing to offer 
that one would seriously undertake to practise. 
Many books provoke thought and stir the emo- 
tions, but for one or another reason—most often, 
I think, because they give us not really a new 
experience but only re-experiencings—they do 
not incite us to a state of doing. Henry Adams 
was a rare type of reader: he studied books for 
personal practical guidance in self-education: and 
he gave a verdict that so far as American books 
go is in agreement with my opening remarks. 

“American literature,” Adams wrote in the 
preface to The Education of Henry Adams,* “‘of- 
fers scarcely one working model for high educa- 
tion.” When I read that sentence, it was as 
though someone had taken my arm and led me 
from the center of a crowded smoke-filled room 
to a window, had then drawn the curtain, and 
said: “Look out at that vista. Is it not inspir- 
ing?” For the striking words in that sentence 
are “working model” and “high education”: the 
first phrase suggests a novel approach to litera- 
ture and the second a novel idea for living. Fur- 
thermore, we must now say that the failure of 
American letters has been redeemed by at least 
one book. What the antecedent Americans failed 
to give Henry Adams, he has provided for suc- 
ceeding American generations: The Education of 
Henry Adams is a working model in high educa- 
tion, and it is from it as such that I propose to 
draw out two trains of reflections. 

As he advanced in years, Henry Adams fell to 
pondering on the events of a fairly long and 
rather extraordinary life. These ponderings 
were eventually systematized: that is, they took 
more and more the form of a chronological re- 
view of his life; in fact, he wrote out his auto- 
biography. Strictly speaking, an autobiography 
is what he made it, and not the impassioned con- 
fessional of Rousseau with which the Education 
is in great contrast, nor the mere record of one’s 
memories of activities, as in the case of so many 
memoirs. No, an autobiography is more than 
one’s memories of one’s life: it is a review of that 
life for the sake of discovering what significance 
there was in it all. 


*Lately reprinted by Houghton, Mifflin in a popular edi- 
tion. Price, $2.50. 


THE NECESSITY FOR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Here one sees at once something to do, for each 
one of us has an autobiography to compose in our 
minds at least if we have not the motive for 
writing it. It is safe to say that while actually 
Wwe are unconsciously meeting each present mo- 
ment with all of our past history, we are know- 
ingly facing the present with only scraps out of 
former experience. Hence, the value of auto- 
biographical habits. 

Each one of us has been somewhat determined 
by heredity: we have been played upon by nature 
and society during infancy and childhood: ado- 
lesence came on and we were changed some 
more: and early manhood finds us in college, be- 
ing educated. Already there is ample material 
for review: our autobiography is arranged for 
us in phases, and physical and psychological 
growth furnish the dramatic principle. Now we 
find ourselves poised at the opening of another 
phase, full adult participation, in society, and the 
moment is better than any for attempting to see 
what has made us what we are. 

That is to say, for us there is an individual 
accounting to make in correspondence with Henry 
Adams’ accounts of his ancestors, of the effects 
of Boston and Quincy upon his childhood, of his 
adolescent heroes such as Charles Sumner, and 
of his days at Harvard. It is even possible that 
we may agree with him in his contempt for the 
schoolmaster, “a man employed to tell lies to 
little boys,” and conclude too that “the four years 
passed at college were, for his purposes, wasted’’ 
—though some care should be taken to insure an 
equal validity for our reasons. 

Neither Henry Adams nor the writer of this 
paper, nor anyone else can, however, supply the 
energy or make the effort for another person to 
review his life. That obviously can be done only 
by the person himself and he will do it only if his 
curiosity about himself is aroused and if the ques- 
tion, what factors of which I am ignorant or at 
best hazy about have made the creature that goes 
by his name, seems very personal and important. 
But Henry Adams does afford some help in the 
method of the review, and the present writer has 
a hint to give from his own experience in unwrit- 
ten autobiography. 

For the pitfall is subjectivity. One will fall 
into it anyway, but at the same time one should 
try not to. Our tendency is to be self-justifying, 
self-analytical, self-critical, and the aim is to see 
our past life objectively, as if it were the life of 
someone else, as if we were composing biography 
and not autobiography. By a fine stroke of auto- 
biographical technic, Henry Adams wrote about 
himself in the third person, a simple device but 
one that greatly enhanced the value of his work- 
ing model. Here is a precaution then to be 
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adopted by us: review the stream of our life in 
the third person. 

Again, in the interests of objectivity, make the 
first review as purely pictorial as possible. This 
is not, of course, in Adams, but I have found it 
easier to detach from a picture of one’s past 
behavior than it is to remain aloof from one’s 
former feelings and thoughts. And I count the 
summer which I spent in conscientiously seeing 
as pictorially as possible what my body had done 
during thirty years, one of the most instructive 
brief periods in my life. Resolutely I refrained 
from interpretations and sought only a clear visu- 
alization of behavior—with the result that con- 
clusions about myself were forced upon me at the 
end solely on the tangible and verifiable evidence 
of what all my life I had been doing. 


Wuy! Wuy!! Wuy!!! 


This paper might have been called Preparation 
for the Quest of Life’s Meaning, for my reflec- 
tions up to now have dealt with preparing for the 
pursuit of “high education.” Just as a little while 
ago, I could have appealed to everyone’s readily 
admitted or soon admitted ignorance of oneself 
(we know more about other people than about 
ourselves!), so now I appeal to everyone’s ad- 
mitted ignorance as to the real aim and meaning 
of human existence. Who of us can answer the 
questions about ourselves which Henry Adams 
says faced him even at ten years of age? “Who 
was he?—where was he going?” Who of us has an 
answer for the Why! Why!! Why!!! of human his- 
tory? When Adams was twenty-one, he was led 
“more than once to sit at sunset on the steps of 
the Church of Santa Maria di Ara Coeli, curiously 
wondering that not an inch had been gained by 
Gibbon—or all the historians since—towards ex- 
plaining the Fall. The mystery remained un- 
solved; the charm remained intact. Two great 
experiments of Western civilization had left there 
the chief monuments of their failure, and nothing 
proved that the city might not still survive to 
express the failure of a third. 

“The young man had no idea of what he was 
doing. The thought of posing for a Gibbon never 
entered his mind. He was a tourist, even to the 
depths of his sub-consciousness, and it was well 
for him that he should be nothing else, for even 
the greatest of men cannot sit with dignity, ‘in 
the close of evening, among the ruins of the 
Capitol,’ unless they have something quite origi- 
nal to say about it. Tacitus could do it; so could 
Michael Angelo; and so, at a pinch, could Gibbon, 
though in figure hardly heroic; but, in sum, none 
of them could say very much more than the tour- 
ist, who went on repeating to himself the eternal 
question:—Why! Why!! Why!!!—as his neigh- 
bor, the blind beggar, might do, sitting next him, 
on the church steps. No one ever had answered 
the question to the satisfaction of any one else; 
yet every one who had either head or heart, felt 
that sooner or later he must make up his mind 
what answer to accept. Substitute the word 
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America for the word Rome, and the question be- 
comes personal.” 

What does life mean? The question that occurs 
to everyone who is subjected to agony, the ques- 
tion that many young men and women formulate, 
the question that lies just below the level of for- 
mulation in all youth, if it does not secure full 
expression. Henry Adams in this respect pro- 
longed his youth and did not need the stings of 
anguish to keep the question alive for him. And 
his book has the high value of an explorer’s docu- 
ment, He did not find the goal, but we, his read- 
ers, are, or should be, stimulated to profit by his 
mistakes in our renewal of the quest. 

The criticism of the tragic futilitarianism of 
Adams’ later life is not for this paper. Here I 
am concerned only with Adams until the Civil 
War broke on him at just the date in his life that 
the last great horror swept down upon my gener- 
ation. In fact, let us imagine a group of young 
men discussing the “higher issues” of life about 
the year 1917. 


COMMONSENSE 


The young Adams is with us, and most of us 
have been assenting to his slowly measured talk. 
He has been saying that we are living in a transi- 
tional period. The older order for which we have 
been bred has changed: the eighteenth century is 
gone: and the twentieth has flung us amongst 
dynamos and Marxian experiments. Already, he 
tells us, he has been disillusioned with politics, 
and as for formal education—that does not seem 
to meet our needs. Self-education is the thing, 
but American society is meager in wisdom. Mod- 
ern science is interesting, but here too there ap- 
pear to be no fixed points. The problem, as he 
sees it, is how to learn of life to become a man of 
the world, “equipped for any emergency.” 

Most striking of all are his comments on re- 
ligion. “The religious instinct had vanished, and 
could not be revived,... That the most powerful 
emotion of man, next to the sexual, should dis- 
appear, might be a personal defect of his own; 
but that the most intelligent society, led by the 
most intelligent clergy, in the most moral condi- 
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tions he ever knew, should have solved all the 
problems of the universe so thoroughly as to have 
quite ceased making itself anxious about past or 
future, and should have persuaded itself that all 
the problems which had convulsed human thought 
from earliest recorded time, were not worth dis- 
cussing, seemed to him the most curious social 
phenomenon he had to account for.” 


The discussion swings wide from this point, 
and there is a symposium of views. Some of us 
are belated Pre-Raphaelites and see in Art the 
possibility of generating the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Life of Happiness. Others are for Sci- 
ence, though like Bertrand Russell they are forced 
to concede that science achieves only successive 
approximations to truth but cannot attain an 
Absolute. Still they are cheerful about it, con- 
soling themselves with the thought of the in- 
creased knowledge of posterity. The majority, 
however, pin their hopes on social reform, on 
some rearrangement of society which will auto- 
matically produce better men. Adams is a little 
doubtful. If anything, he will trust to a fairly 
open and skeptical intelligence and—accident. 

One of our number—we shall call him Jean 
Toomer because the words I shall put in his 
mouth are based upon the career of the author 
of Cane and I have had the good fortune of know- 
ing that career intimately—at last speaks out. He 
pays full respect to the intelligence of Adams and 
the aspirations of the others, but he is skeptical 
in places where even they are not. He wonders 
if a policy of learning by drifting is the most 
rewarding: he wonders if faith in one’s intelli- 
gence is not merely a special “slanting” of one’s 
psychology and bound therefore to achieve only 
slantwise results. 


“We all agree,” he says, “that this is an un- 
unified age. The time is sick, and in a sick era 
the first duty of an artist or of anyone else for 
that matter is to become well—to become unified 
and whole. Who am I and what may I become? 
That is the object of my study. Very well. But 
there are no answers at hand. Therefore I go in 
search of answers. 


“T have a body, and reason tells me that the 
truer, more harmonious a body I have, the truer 
instrument I have for observing life. Physical 
experience tells me that my body is not fit. I 
turn first then to methods for improving the har- 
mony of the bodily machine, investigating and 
trying such systems as the remarkable one pro- 
pounded by F. Matthias Alexander. But I also 
have emotions and they too are jangled. What 
keys can modern psychology give for the inte- 
grating of my emotional life? Further, I have 
a mind, and I shall use it on philosophy. Can 
the philosophers harmonize my thinking? You 
see, the effort to achieve the good life, as I make 
it out now, must take a threefold form, whereas 
this gathering appears to trust in some speciali- 
zation of the mind or culture of the emotions— 
for I alone seem to be concerned with a culture 
of the body. 
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“At the same time that I attempt to prosecute 
my search for some valid technic, not of profes- 
sion, but of living itself, with all my faculties, I 
insist on testing the various methods extant with 
all of them. To be brief, I shall demand of phil- 
osophers, psychologists, and physicians that what 
they set forth shall think true, feel true and work 
true—all three. This I call commonsense, the 
community of my possible judgments.” 


bad * * 


The record of Henry Adams’ search for the pur- 
pose of existence and the basis of “the good life” 
has been published and we may derive what profit 
we can from it as to method, errors, successes and 
inspiration. That of Jean Toomer (and let him 
stand for any young man or woman now intent on 
the same pursuit) has not yet been written. We 
are still in darkness, but still it is true for us as 
for Adams that the first value of living is the 
struggle to find the light. 


Cartoons 


A Latin Instructor 


How of the pedant, in his wisdom sparse, 
Holds up the Ilian play to bid us parse. 


To An English Instructor 
Bless me! vague fellow, you’re an intellectual 
They say ;—ah, how the wing-sprung words 
Buffet the air in fluent, ineffectual 
Swift rage, then fall like self-killed birds! 


To a Learned Lecturer 
The world’s an apple pie; you’ve sketched the 
crust 
And shown it baked and rigid in the tin, 
Neglecting, in your knife-keen reason’s lust 
The sauce, experience, that lies within. 


To Another 
The sun is shining! You whom life forsook 
Why not dismiss the class and write a book? 
E. P. Vollmer, 
in The Dartmouth Tower 


Wild Irish 


“eae bows his head. The acrid heat 

From heaps of slag half-cooled out on the floor 

Just warms his face. One shift a day on beat 

For thirty years he’s felt that heat—and more. 

Far overhead a crane with screaming wheel 

Still sounds to him like banshee in Dineen, 

And round his feet the dancing pixies reel— 

This furnace blowing orange, that one green! 

It takes a hell of hot convertor’s roar 

To turn to orange the green-stained copper ore. 
John C. Frolicher, 

in The Frontier 
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Ben Lindsey—A Journalistic Sociologist 


By LORINE PRUETTE 


HE two books which have brought Judge 

Lindsey his enormous public are examples of 
as clever journalism as you will find in a long 
day’s search. In this world of superjournalism 
such a statement is no reproach and may indeed 
be considered as a compliment to Mr. Wainwright 
Evans, who is presumably most responsible for 
the form in which the judge’s theories are pre- 
sented to the world. Take a little radicalism, 
considerable commonsense, a dose of morality and 
many stories as to how our neighbors live—or 
more particularly, love—and you have the appar- 
ent formula for The Revolt of Modern Youth and 
The Companionate Marriage.* 


The judge has achieved fame by saying about 
the relations between the sexes a tenth of what 
any adequate professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology will be found saying in his classroom. But 
it takes a lot more courage to say such things 
as a judge! The Ku Kluxers, the Catholics and 
the lawyers who see their divorce fees endangered 
may succeed in driving Lindsey away from Col- 
orado but on a wider stage the mischief has 
already been done. Very simply, the bad boy has 
risen in the meeting to ask why we all go around 
making so much trouble for each other. Nobody, 
as his cases humorously illustrate, is so keen 
about rigid enforcement of the law when himself 
or his friends are involved. The minister who 
howled so for sentences against boys guilty of 
statutory rape (sexual experiences with girls just 
under eighteen) felt himself entirely justified in 
hushing up the church scandal when his assistant 
was found perverting children in the Sunday 
School. Parents who think that the unmarried 
mother should be forced to wear the scarlet letter 
are quite willing to figure out ways of protecting 
their erring daughters. The difference between 
them and the judge is that Lindsey is not inter- 
ested in protecting the favored few but in apply- 
ing intelligence to the problem of the young fools 
so as to make their mix-ups as socially harmless 
as possible. 


As a genuine moralist, rather than the hypo- 
critical kind who thinks nothing can happen to 
his own group, Lindsey opposes the begetting of 
unwanted children, in or out of wedlock. He 
opposes attaching so heavy a stigma to the un- 
married mother that she becomes, against her 
deepest wishes, the victim of the abortionist. 
With great contentment he tells how the law of 
Colorado permits the ante-dating of a license, so 
that two young people who wanted to get mar- 
ried anyway can save their child from the conse- 


* THE COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE. By Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey and Wainwright Evans. Boni and Liveright. 1925. 
Second edition. $3. 

THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH. By Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey and Wainwright Evans, Boni and Liveright. 1925. 
Twelfth edition. 3. 


quences of their own carelessness or ignorance. 
He is opposed to wild petting parties for high 
school children, but he does not believe the 
ostrich-in-the-sand attitude will mend matters. 
He is not shocked when he discovers that these 
young people are as well informed as their elders 
concerning contraceptive measures; he only re- 
grets that they do not know more. He is against 
bootleg birth-control and in favor of scientifically 
directed contraception, and he puts the responsi- 
bility for this directly where it belongs, on the 
shoulders of the medical profession. If the judge 
seems unduly optimistic about the efficiency of 
these scientific discoveries, surely he has earned 
the right to all the optimism he can find. 


As a genuine moralist, Lindsey is interested in 
the development of a completely satisfying mono- 
gamy. And so he wants easier and better divorce. 
He holds that monogamy is of the spirit or it is 
nothing at all; he has no patience with the count- 
less marriages that make a prison for one or the 
other unwilling partner. One of his funniest 
cases is the one in which he had to appear to 
annul the marriage of two young things in order 
that they might live happily together. They 
thought their marriage was a flop, although they 
had been very happy together before they went 
through the formal ceremony; after the ceremony 
each began acting in a traditional manner, as 
husband and wife—that is, each set out to own 
the other and to express property rights; as soon 
as they signed some papers with the judge they 
went back to living together secretly and every- 
thing was fine; imagine, then, their surprise when 
they discovered that these were only preliminary 
papers and that they were still “bound”—i. e., 
still bound to be a nuisance instead of a lover. 
The judge’s solution should go down as a classic 
example of intelligence applied to human foibles. 

In The Revolt of Modern Youth the picture 
presented was that of young people, with new and 
almost unparalleled freedom, reaching out to new 
standards and new ways of living. When in 
this experimentation smashes brought the boy or 
girl or both to the Juvenile Court in Denver it 
was the judge’s function then, not to moralize 
about their sins, but to fit the pieces together into 
the pattern most likely to permit of useful future 
lives. The Companionate Marriage carries the 
story on into the revolt of middle age. In a way, 
it takes more courage to touch this subject than 
the other, for flaming youth we have had much 
with us and often it has been almost distressingly 
vocal about its derelictions, while the revolt of 
the middle-aged has been more secret and its 
exposition may even bring down more resentment 
upon the head of the temerarious judge. 

The term “companionate marriage” was first 
proposed by Dr. M. M. Knight of Barnard Col- 
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lege in 1924 to distinguish the intentionally child- 
less marriage from the more customary procre- 
ative form. Judge Lindsey and Mr. Evans have 
somewhat adapted the happy phrase to their own 
ends and the publicity which it has recently se- 
cured indicates that for many persons it suggests 
a sort of legalized “free love.” This is entirely 
disclaimed by the judge, who offers two charac- 
teristics for his companionate: scientific birth 
control and divorce by consent of the two persons 
most concerned. His companionate is thus seen 
to be no sociological entity after all, but rather 
an apt journalistic use of a phrase which will 
catch attention. It is not conceivable that divorce 
by consent could be legally secured to certain 
married couples and denied to others, nor that 
scientific birth control should be denied to the 
parents of two or three or more children while 
made available to those who have no children. 
Lindsey is simply advocating, under this catch- 
word, two eminently desirable social reforms: dis- 
semination of contraceptive information and the 
introduction of a little honesty in our divorce 
laws. He is not, although he may think he is, 
discussing a social institution that exists now or 
can exist in the future. And when he says that 
we actually have today the companionate mar- 
riage, veiled by hypocrisy, this is again not soci- 
ology but a telling method of informing the public 
that birth control is common and divorce by 
collusion the most characteristic form. One of 
his most entertaining discussions is that of the 
lawyers who consider their sad fate if divorce 
were made, not necessarily easier, but free of the 
present cumbersome legalities which enable them 
to flourish. 


The judge’s argument against the proposed 
uniform divorce law is indication of the practi- 
cal viewpoint which he has acquired through 
years of dealing with tormented and muddled 
humanity. Knowing very well man’s fallibility 
in making laws which shall be adequate to future 
emergencies he prefers the experimental attempts 
of the various states rather than a rigid con- 
gressional pronouncement. 


Any one who favors the wide acceptance of the 
tolerant and intelligently informed attitude of 
Mr. Lindsey must hesitate to add any form of 
criticism to the storm of moralists’ protests from 
which he is already suffering. The indubitable 
courage that he has manifested in thus speaking 
out in meeting is most clearly brought home by 
the discovery of any number of persons who say 
privately that while agreeing with much that he 
has said they would not dare publicly to comment 
upon his books. This caution is all the more inter- 
esting when you consider how exceedingly mild 
and lacking in radical taint are the actual pro- 
posals of the judge, and, as he repeatedly points 
out, how little difference they would really make 
in our behavior; what he is advocating is merely 
the development of a more sane, wholesome and 
rational attitude toward sex. He himself is far 
from emancipated theoretically from the puritan 
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conception, albeit his practical dealing with actual 
problems seems not inhibited by any vestiges of 
taboos inherited from any earlier society; thus 
he gives the impression of having failed com- 
pletely to think his position through. He cannot 
accept the Bertrand Russell position but his sym- 
pathetic interpretation of this position lends color 
to the suspicion that he is, consciously or un- 
consciously, holding himself in check lest the 
leader get too far ahead of the group he seeks to 
lead. This, too, is good journalism, to be not too 
many steps ahead of the crowd while his own 
statement of the psychology of middle age is not 
inapplicable here: ‘Fear holds most of us in line 
—till the line itself moves, and we can go safely 
forward with the mass.” 


But whatever the mixture of the judge’s theo- 
ries we feel that he has been learning from life out 
in that Denver court of his. He has struck an 
admirable blow against jealousy as a socially ap- 
proved attitude. Further, he has pointed out, 
without undue emphasis, what the moralists 
usually ignore in their ignorance of social psy- 
chology, that those persons who violate long es- 
tablished social codes, even when convinced of 
the rightfulness of this violation, seldom do so 
without considerable suffering and conflict within 
themselves. For, as Durkheim put it long ago, 
society is within ourselves as well as without and 
we never quite escape from that invisible critic 
of our deeds. The judge puts this problem 
clearly: 


«.. adult persons who attempt to break away 
from those subjective habits of mind which func- 
tion independently of the reason, and which are 
so deep within us that they are difficult to touch 
or alter by an intellectual process, do it at their 
own peril. I don’t say it can’t be done. Some 
persons do it and get away with it. But often 
the results of such a break with ingrained tradi- 
tion are profoundly disturbing and often demor- 
alizing. The nervous tensions that result from 
a sudden plunge into conduct at variance with 
beliefs held unquestioningly since childhood are 
often so terrific that they upset the physical and 
mental health of the experimenter. ... It is this 
that introduces the greatest element of peril into 
the effort which so many of the older generation 
are making to adapt themselves to the new order. 
It does not necessarily prove that the effort at 
change is morally wrong, but simply that it may 
be inexpedient and ill-advised. This peril reaches 
even into the ranks of the younger generation. 
Many of our youth, brought up in conventional 
homes, find crumbling within them ideals that 
are, so to speak, an organic part of them. That 
those ideals may be false and divorced from real- 
ity has nothing to do with the fact that they are 
there, and that they have to be reckoned with, 
regardless of whether the intellect of the Indi- 
vidual pronounces them false or not . . . those 
who attempt sudden spiritual transplantations in 
their own lives need to know what they are about. 
For some can achieve it and some cannot. Each 
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must judge the thing he finds within him, and 
take his own risk.” 

The wealth of concrete material in the two 
books on this universally absorbing subject of the 
relations between men and women will draw 
many readers who may be finally led to ponder 
a little on what Lindsey has to say about chastity 
as a condition of the mind. He may also outrage 
some readers by pointing out that what they fear 
is not so much free love as free thought and the 
use of intelligence in human affairs, while his 
sturdy commonsense, as exemplified by his story 
of Rain, will annoy all the good people who prefer 
suicide and disaster for the final curtain. Sarah’s 
father suspected, rightly, that Sarah’s secret mar- 
riage had been a forced one, and accused her of 
having committed “the supreme sin—the supreme 
sin.’ Much disturbed, Sarah came to the judge, 
who cut through their problem in a single sen- 
tence. “Don’t you tell him anything about the 
‘supreme sin,’ ” said Mr. Lindsey. 

It is not surprising that many persons are 
afraid of this rationalist from out of the West. 


A European Mixer 
By M. A. Craig McGEacHy 


MONG the 200 members of a conference there must of 
necessity be exhibited a variety of modes of enjoy- 
ment. And the 1927 conference of the International Stu- 
dent Service held in Schiers, Switzerland, was rich in its 
offerings for delight. If you were a tourist taking a 
leisurely way through Central Europe you would have 
stayed in Schiers for the eight days of the conference, 
held by the magnificence of its situation in one of the 
most beautiful valleys of the Grisons, and charmed with 
the simplicity and openheartedness of its people. If you 
were a tourist with an historical turn of mind you would 
have been interested in being taken over the old Cathedral 
at Chur with its Roman crypt, and being addressed in 
Romantsch by its Bishop; and, however luxurious your 
habits, you would not have resented the early rising hour 
that the conference program necessitated, when the first 
sounds that came over the fresh morning air were the 
melodious bells of the goat herds as they filed through 
the narrow cobbled streets to the mountain pastures. A 
conference delegate with even a literary or artistic inter- 
est in international affairs found here much to delight 
him—Russian folk songs, German student songs, Negro 
spirituals, Hungarian, Japanese and English dances, Chi- 
nese tableau drama; — and the most inexperienced in in- 
ternational contacts could not fail to have his imagina- 
tion stirred by the mere sight of people of varying na- 
tionalities, races and creeds associating daily in an at- 
mosphere of sincerity and understanding which rendered 
impotent the many obvious bars of diverse language, tra- 
ditions and atticude. 
But the most profound impression of the conference 


American college students have a particular rea- 
son for following the activities of the International 
Student Service. The I. S. S. is an outgrowth of 


the European Student Relief, and they contributed 
a heavy share of the two million dollar# spent by it 
to repair the fearful ravages of war on the uni- 


versities of Europe. The following report of the 
annual I. S. S. conference shows how that organiza- 
tion has developed from a famine relief agency 
to an important meeting place of students from 
jealous and mutually suspicious nations. It is one 
of the needed international agencies working toward 
understanding and a United States of Europe. 
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was made on those who were not experiencing this annual 
international gathering of youth by the I. S. S. for the 
first time—or who had at least by reading followed the 
movements of this organization for the past few years. 
Several years ago the representatives of various countries 
were discussing the relief program of I. S. S. with the 
practical object of defining the spheres of immediate 
necessity and formulating methods of approach. In view 
of the late European upheaval the personnel of these 
early conferences was extraordinary. Countries, lately 
hostile, sent their youth to take counsel on constructive 
schemes for all of Europe. The results of this amazing 
idealism were plainly evident in the recent congress. 
Seldom has such a degree of confidence been manifested 
in a gathering of diverse nationalities; seldom indeed has 
the interchange of tradition, culture and attitude been 
made with such spontaneity and sincerity. The inter- 
change across national frontiers has been followed nat- 
urally by rapprochement across borders infinitely more 
subtle of definition-and jealous of penetration—those of 
race, religion and class. The impartiality of view of 
the I. S. S. has been appreciated by minority groups in 
race and religion in Europe, and by sections of the stu- 
dent world in the Orient and India who give their loyalty 
to religions other than Christianity. 

It was indicative of the advance in thinking among 
the student groups which have been touched by the I. S.S., 
that this year they chose to widen their discussion beyond 
the field of practical relief in Europe and South Africa 
to consider the relations of the East and West. Dr. 
Ayusawa of the International Labor Office was the very 
able leader of these discussions, and students representing 
many communities concerned with the problem contributed 
their experience and opinion. Chinese, Japanese, Indians, 
Ceylonese, Australian, South African, Egyptian, Ameri- 
can Negro, American white, Canadian and European all 
spoke frankly of local situations within their experience 
and were accepted appreciatively by the conference. 

One of the hopeful indications of the growth of under- 
standing among students was the criticism which mem- 
bers of the conference directed toward their capacity to 
contribute anything of significance toward the under- 
standing or solution of international problems. The study 
groups on international relations which are taking a 
definite place in I. S. S. work for this year are the 
response to the need expressed by students for sources of 
information in the colleges. This very constructive piece 
of work will occupy the full time of one of the secretaries. 
The publication of Vox Studentiwm which appears each 
month in English, French and German will also con- 
tribute to this end. At the conference there was honest 
admission that some groups of students possessed very 
little knowledge of the situation and ideals of other 
groups. Students have been all too ready to repeat the 
catch words of the press about them, and thus to in- 
crease the dangers to international understanding. To 
combat this ignorance, and to create a conscience among 
the student generation the conference urged the continu- 
ance of Vox Studentium. 

Discussions about the next conference to be held in 
August of 1928 were marked with a critical attitude 
toward the achievements of the present conference and 
with a mentality of practicability toward the new pro- 
gram. It was felt that the next conference must be 
prepared for by thorough study of questions which the 
I. S. S. has found pressing; the self-help idea and its 
practical work; the overproduction of intellectuals; spe- 
cialization and lack of knowledge on the part of students 
in colleges; political activities of the student class; politi- 
cal, racial, social and religious prejudices; the relation 
of the student to the economic world; antisemitism, and 
the denationalized student. 


It is significant of the broadening of the origina! relief 
program of I, S. S. that this is finding its logical 
conclusion in activity which touches many aspects of 
international life: and it is proof of the reality of the 
contacts which have arisen from its original specialized 
work that these may now be used with the broadest social 
implication. 
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A Sunday in the Summertime 


XAMINATION of a strip of sun- 

light that filtered in under the 
frosted windowglass above him was 
more interesting than the sermon con- 
cerned with analysis of the relation 
of the spiritual to the actual. A spot 
of yellow, intense, distended, blos- 
somed on the floor like a dandelion. 
If he lifted his hymn book and thrust 
it idly out to the back of the seat 
in front of him there was a moment 
of darkness, and abruptly the sun- 
light leaped, fastening itself to the 
green cover. He moved the hymn 
book back and forth, click, click, on 
the floor, on the book. That quickly 
tired his eyes, so he looked away. At 
the front of the room the new minis- 
ter, young and somewhat nervous, 
leaned over the pulpit, talking with 
grave intensity, and his sermon rose 
and fell, drowsy humming in the heat 
like the breath of someone sleeping. 
For it was very warm in the church. 
Outside he could hear the quick pass- 
ing of the automobiles on the gravel 
road. The fragments of his atten- 
tion staggered under the statement 
that spirituality, the overtone of life, 
harmonizes and agrees with the life 
that produced it, else religion could 
never have endured. He dismissed the 
theory and returned to a casual re- 
examination of his line of sunlight. 

At that moment he looked up and 
saw his mother, sitting beside him, 
close her eyes wearily for a time, then 
open them again and smile. Her 
white, smooth hands rested on the 
hymn book in her lap, and her fin- 
gers flicked down the corners of the 
pages over and over in an idle rhythm. 

Dust was swaying and revolving in 
the funnel-shaped sunlight. It was 
. .. if he drove his hand into it the 
sunlight focused outside his fingers. 
He clasped his hands and by a com- 
plex distortion of his thumbs pro- 
jected an exaggerated horse’s head on 
the floor, silhouetted within the spot 
of yellow. When he dropped his little 
finger the mouth of the shadow 
opened and closed. 

Abrupily everyone was standing up. 
They were going to sing. He stood 
up, too, and stuck his head directly 
into the line of sunlight. Probably 
the dust was circling around him, 
rocking, going on and out of his nose 
when he breathed. He closed his eyes 
and a thousand explosions of light 
and color broke on him, red, yellow, 
black, like fireworks exploding silent- 
ly in broad daylight. He knew that 
was because his eyes were tired. The 
thing to do was to look at something 
far away, or at something green. It 
was just as well to close them. Reds 
and yellows swirled and dissolved. 
Black remained firm in a vague back- 
ground. And then all the various col- 
ors spread out, flowing downward as 
the tears washed under his closed 
eyelids. 
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Some-where, some-where, beautiful 
isle of some ... where! 


He let the others sing. Only the 
words hummed through his memory, 
his voice rang inside. He nudged his 
mother, and when she looked down 
he blew sharply into the line of sun- 
light. It cleared at once, but the dust 
closed in again, rocking and swaying, 
never touching or bumping. His 
mother smiled. She shook her head 
disapprovingly and said, “Sing, Ger- 
ald!” 

He would wait until the next song, 
then he would lend his voice. The 
Amen, deep, submissive, died in the 
choir. The new minister leaned over 
his pulpit and asked that they remain 
standing for this next, our last, hymn. 


Then the music began to pour from 
the organ, and as he sang with the 
others the words of his song beat 
around him, coupling with a vision 
that grew steadily clearer in his 
mind. It hinged on a half-forgotten 
picture in an old geography: Balboa, 
in armor, stood on the crest of a hill. 
Before him, and leveled under his 
gaze, the wide Pacific burned wave- 
less at sunset. Now he was standing 
where Balboa had stood. The great 
ocean lay quiet everywhere in front 
of him. The Spaniard had worn his 
armor and carried a banner. But he 
was alone, dressed in his overalls, his 
hands in his pockets. The sunlight, 
sliding through a crack under the 
window of the tiny church, sank to 
him through clouds of dust that rose 
and fell, but it warmed him with the 
heat of the tropic sky. 


O Beulah Land! O Beulah Land! 
As on the high-est mount I stand, 
I look a-way a-cross the sea, where 
Mansions are prepared for me, 

And view the shining glory shore, 
My heavenly home for-ever-more. 
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-Where, now, was his vision? In 
the church the new minister leaned 
backwards, singing. Everyone was 
singing. But his picture eluded him, 
and when he tried to recapture it his 
own voice, shrill, sounded upon his 
ears and shamed him. . .. In the 
darkness of silence they bowed their 
heads and the new minister said a 
short prayer, the people repeating 
after him, sentence by sentence. 

Outside the bright sunlight burned 
in his eyes. Cars were passing in 
front of the church, dust spurting 
from under their wheels. His mother 
and father talked together as they 
walked home, and he ran on a few 
feet ahead of them. 

The town lay quiet in its summer 
heat. The lumber mill was silent, 
with only faint converging lines of 


smoke lifting upwards from the tall 
smokestacks and from the dark- 
screened dome of the burner. He ran 
on so he could watch the Japanese 
workmen moving about in front of 
their bunkhouses. 


“He’s all right,” said his father. 
“But I say he’s not half the man old 
Churchill was, and he’s not half the 
preacher old Churchill was, either. 
It’s all right, this intellectual preach- 
ing, in the cities maybe, but it won’t 
get by here. They don’t understand 
it, and the reason they don’t under- 
stand it is because they’re too lazy 
or they can’t.” 


“There was nothing intellectual to 
it,” answered his mother. “Of course 
they didn’t understand it . . . when 
anyone tries to do anything a bit 
better here, they all sneer. . . . It 
makes me disgusted .. .” 


At that moment he happened to 
turn around. His father grinned and 
winked briefly. Then he said: 


“T thought Jerry was going to blow 
up on Beulah Land!” 


His mother smiled. “Didn’t he 
sing!” After a moment she added, 
“It’s too bad he hasn’t your voice.” 

They talked some more after that, 
but he did not listen. He ran ahead, 
and presently they were home. 

His mother and father went into 
the house and he ran out into the 
yard. The rabbits had started to dig 
their way out of their pen. He lay 
in the shade of a withered scotch- 
broom and watched them. In the 
house his mother started to play the 
piano. She was playing something in 
high, quick notes, and the music came 
faintly through the big open win- 
dows. 

In the afternoon he walked with 
his father and mother through 
Priest’s farm, down Lost Creek as 
far as the logging camp. The sun 
lay heavy on the pastures, but the 
wind was rustling the grasses, a low 
faint rustle swept up from the 
ground. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said his mother. 
“So nice and quiet .. .” 

The farmer waved to them from 
the barn, and his father waved back. 
They walked in the road. Between 
the wagon tracks long thick grass 
was growing; in the afternoon the 
alders beside the road made their 
walk shaded and cool. 

The cows lay placidly in the shade. 
The light cut through the leaves in 
spots and lines of light, and fell on 
thick green grass in bright spots, that 
flashed and looked like mirrors held 
in the sun. 

The narrow wagon tracks were cut 
deep and even in the sandy brown 
soil. He tried walking backwards, 
stepping with one foot in the wagon 
track, so that he stepped first high 
and then low, as though one leg were 
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several inches shorter than the other. 
All at once his father cried, “Look 
out, Jerry!” in time to keep him from 
stepping in a cowpile behind him. He 
flushed and quit walking backwards. 
His mother said, “Don’t you know 
enough to watch where you’re going?” 

“Cut your foot,” said his father, 


grinning. 
“Don’t joke with him like that,” 
said his mother, remonstrating. 


“Never mind, Gerald.” 

In summer the river was nearly 
dry. The white smooth rocks sloped 
on both sides and the water ran in a 
little stream in the bed of the river. 
Although they were in the sunlight 
it was cold here, because of the water, 
and the wind, which was blowing 
straight up the valley from the west. 
It was hard walking on the rocks, so 
his father led them across a foot log 
into the woods, to a trail he said the 
loggers had made. It led to the load- 
ing platform. The logging was being 
done on the side of a hill, and the 
logs were being slid down the side of 
the hill to the loading donkey en- 
gine. The donkey then lifted them 
on to the flatcars. He saw a high 
tree from which the limbs had been 
cut. Cables stretched from it like an 
immense maypole and were fastened 
to tree stumps; one cable ran through 
a pulley at its top and was the cable 
used to pull the logs in from the 
woods. His father told him it was a 
spartree. 

All the donkeys were silent. The 
section crew was working at one end 
of the trestle that crossed the river. 
The men on the section were Greeks. 

His father went down and watched 
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them work, while he and his mother 
stood on the bank a few feet away. 
The boss of the section came forward 
and said: 

“Hello.” 

His father replied: “Hello, George. 
Fine weather.” 

“You bet. Good weather.” 

“Working Sundays and every day, 
are you, George?” asked his father. 

“Sundays and every day, you bet.” 
The Greek pointed down the edge of 
the bank to the river. A load of logs 
had spilled off its car and fallen off 
the trestle. “Load too God damn big. 
That woods boss tells me to fix this 
end trestle. Up there that load gets 
loose and runs down here and spills 
off the trestle, and that woods boss 
says I never fixed this end of trestle. 
By God I did.” 

“Load get loose?” asked his father. 


“She jumped track there, and run 
to here, and the logs slid off and fell 
off the trestle,” said the Greek. “The 
woods boss says the track here in 
front of trestle go too damn much 
grade, and spills the loads, and I got 
to work my men Sunday and every 
damn day, to fix this track here.” 

“You don’t take orders from the 
woods boss. You take orders from 
Mr. Clancy and me. You understand 
that, George? When that woods boss 
tells you to fix something, you tell 
him to tell Mr. Clancy. Why in 
Christ’s name does he want this fixed? 
He won’t use it two weeks!” 

His father turned and came up the 
bank to where they were standing. 
They went home by way of the rail- 
road tracks. The trees threw a 
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shadow there, too, and it was getting 
cold. Before they arrived at town 
the section crew passed them on the 
gasoline speeder. The boss waved to 
them, and his father waved in reply. 
Everything in the distance was grow- 
ing blue. They walked silently, and 
faster. Back from the clearing on 
both sides of the track, under the 
small trees, it was already dark. The 
haze fell. 


Presently his mother said: “It looks 
to me, Tom, as though you’d be a little 
more careful of what you say in front. 
of Gerald.” 

His father turned to her in sur- 
prise. His mother was having a hard 
time walking on the uneven ties. His 
father took her arm and helped her. 
“What did I say in front of Gerald?” 
His mother dropped her voice. He 
did not want it to seem as though he 
were listening, so he went on ahead. 
His father said: “You heard George, 
and he heard George. And you 
know what he said.” 

“Yes,” his mother replied, “but 
you’re his father, and there’s a good 
deal of difference in what you say 
and what some Greek says.” 

After that they were silent. 

Soon they left the railroad and 
walked along the wooden sidewalk 
home. It was very quiet in town. 
The street lights were shining. They 
went past the houses of the workmen 
to their own house. The hedge was 
high and dark on both sides of the 
gate. Here he waited until his father 
and mother caught up, as he was 
afraid to go into the dark house alone. 


Robert Cantwell 


College as an Escape 


ESPITE all the vain rationalizing 

on the subject, most young men 
come to college, not primarily to pre- 
pare themselves for spheres of higher 
usefulness, buti to escape from home. 
In the Middle Ages, when universities 
were less common than they now are, 
the young men used to escape from 
home by going on Crusades. A little 
later they escaped by going on colon- 
izing expeditions. In the nineteenth 
century, when colleges were still more 
or less remote from the boy of less 
than moderate means, the great, wild 
West afforded an alluring relief from 
the dullness of domesticity. 


But now the universities have un- 
wittingly taken over the great part of 
the responsibility of liberating the 
nation’s youth from maternal apron 
strings. College affords many a youth 
his first real freedom from parental 
vigilance. As a result, one of a 
normal fellow’s first impulses, as soon 
as he has become fairly established 
in his Alma Mater, is systematically 
to commit all those things which he 
had been unable to do at home, and 
which he was undoubtedly strictly 
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warned against before his departure 
for college. 

After a spell of college life, the 
young man learns, if he has not al- 
ready received some inkling of the 
fact, that life is not a clear-cut, ethi- 
cal order, but that it is a wilderness 
of desires and passions which he 
must either divert or satisfy. He be- 
comes a little less idealistic, a little 
less squeamish. On the other hand, 
he becomes a little more cynical and 
a little more ethically unscrupulous. 

When he returns home for a visit, 
his folks are often dismayed at the 
changes which college has so quickly 
wrought in him. They become im- 
bued with uneasy misgivings. They 
cast hints and leading questions in the 
effort to discover the nature of the 
metamorphosis. Many a man can 
doubtless recall a conversation with 
his mother somewhat along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Do any of the boys ever drink at 
college?” she asks with feigned casu- 
alness. The son may settle the ques- 
tion abruptly for the time by reply- 
ing: 

“Oh, no, of course not!” 


But if he has a little respect for the 
sophistication of his parents he will 
say: 
“Oh yes, I suppose so. There are 
always a few fellows that’ll do any- 
thing.” 

“Well, you never let them get you 
to take anything, do you?” 

“Why mother! How can you ask 
that! I thought you knew me better 
than that.” 

“Well, of course I didn’t think you 
would, dear, but I just wanted to 
make sure. Of course I trust you, 
my boy.” 

“You never need fear anything like 
that, mother. Drinking is one of the 
things I just can’t see.” 

Whereupon he tries to change the 
subject as soon as possible, and goes 
away feeling very uncomfortable, 
small, and hypocritical. 

The college man visiting home is 
also likely to be accosted by a brother 
or sister on another embarrassing 
question. 

“Do you hear from Hester while 
you’re away at college?” 

Hester is the faithful home town 
sweetheart. 
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“Oh, yes. I hear from her now and 
then.” 

“You’re not getting tired of her, 
are you?” 


“Tired of Hester? Where in the 
world do you get that idea?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—you college fel- 
lows. Are there many nice girls in 
the college town?” 

“No! Yes, sure there are! I don’t 
know! Say, how do I know, anyhow?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? I just 
thought some of the older fellows 
might have told you.” 

After a little pause sister resumes: 

“T’ve heard that in some college 
towns the girls aren’t so nice.” 

“Well then, that shows just how 
little you know about it. You’ve 
heard that in some college towns the 
girls aren’t so nice. Well, now you 
can tell people that you’ve heard 
from your brother who goes to col- 
lege, that girls in his college town are 
all right!” 

“Say! You sound pretty sure of 
yourself for a fellow who has denied 
all knowledge of the subject. Is that 
what the older boys have told you, or 
did you pick that up by yourself?” 

Sooner or later, his father, who 
shares with the entire older genera- 
tion the fallacy that a young man’s 
main reason for going to college is 
for the value he gets out of the for- 
mal education, brings up the ques- 
tion of studies Dad has never gone 
to college himself. 

“Well, son, how are the marks 
coming?” 

Something in dad’s manner inspires 
frankness. 

“Oh, some good, some fair, others 
not so wonderful.” 

“Ts there any reason why they 
shouldn’t all be good?” 


“Oh, of course, if I wanted to spend 
all my time studying I could prob- 
ably get good marks in everything. 
But you can’t do that.” 

“Why not? What do you go to 
college for? To get an education, I 
thought. I don’t work my head off 
just so that you can go up there and 
have a good time, raise hell. Get 
down to essentials. Raising hell won’t 
ever get you anywhere. Studies are 
the essentials. The other things are 
all non-essential.” 

“Dad, I think you’re wrong when 
you say that the other things are 
non-essential» The College Life is 
just as important, or more important 
than the studies. You wouldn’t want 
me to be a grind—do nothing but 
mould away in the books all the 
time. You want me to be well round- 
ed. A fellow gets more education 
from his associations than he does 
from his books.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, why go to 
college then? You can get associa- 
tions in business and at the same 
time make a living.” 

“Yes, but not the same kind of 
associations. At college you get a 
taste of everything. You meet rich 
fellows, poor fellows, athletes, good 
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fellows, bad ones, fellows with new 
ideas. You learn how to mix. You 
‘smooth up.’ And even ‘hell rais- 
ing’ has its good points. You’ve got 
to let off steam somehow.” 

“Why can’t you let off steam on 
your books? There would be some 
practical value in that.” 

“Oh, Dad, you don’t understand at 
all!” 

Then comes a dead-lock, and they 
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Dad gets the best 
But son 


argue for hours. 

of it, as he always does. 
is still convinced he is right. 
When the time comes to go back to 
college, he is glad. Escape again. 
He is sick of arguing. When he gets 
back to college he’ll be with fellows 
who think the same as he does. Then 
he won’t have to defend his position. 

They’ll all just raise hell together. 
Leonard Powell 


Night Tones in an Oriental Harbor 
(The Hood College Herald) 


Ws. REACHED here last night 
without being conscious of the 
fact. How strange it seems, after 
days of dull sailing and miles and 
miles of swashing through deep waves 
with the sounds of the sea penetrat- 
ing your ears and that salty smell 
clinging about you, to awake and 
find yourself in a new land, to see 
a new sunrise, and to hear new 
sounds. 

There is the muffled whong of a 
Chinese gong calling to breakfast 
those who intend to eat and then 
search the city for curios. Who cares 
to go further than the dock? Here 
are evidences of real life, the life on 
the river. I hear the screeching of a 
crane and now the continuous crash 
of freight being unloaded on the dock. 
I hope it isn’t fragile merchandise. 
The dull scud of a Chinese boy in the 
next stateroom and the scrape of a 


trunk against the wall has reminded 
me of farewells. Some of our friends 
will land here, and I must tell the 
blond girl next door goodbye. What 
a charming missionary she will make! 

Nothing but feet—the shuff of feet, 
the clink of feet, the peck of feet, the 
plink of feet, then the clank of chains, 
and now the gangplank is down. A 
babble of voices on the dock, the ring 
of a laugh high above the rest, a deep 
braying bawl of some deck hand con- 
fusion. All that I can hear is a rising 
burr-r-r-r and a sinking whirr-r-r-r 
of voices. The blond girl is lost in 
the crowd. This for an hour or more, 
and now I am left alone with the 
wharf and its busy stir. 

A chaddle, chaddle, splash, splud of 
oars has turned my attention to a 
Chinese house boat which has come 
along side. I can look there and see 


a strange kind of life and hear voices 
which I should like to understand but 
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Great American Poetess 


R. FORD MADOX FORD (for- 

merly Hueffer) in his amusing 
book, Impressions and Comments, la- 
bors stoutly to prove that Christina 
Rossetti was the greatest master of 
words the nineteenth century pro- 
duced. I think it would take much 
less labor to prove that Emily Dick- 
inson is the greatest woman poet that 
America has produced, but then, the 
competition is not very keen. Cer- 
tain it is that, barring the living 
poets, she is the only poetess the 
United States has produced worth 
considering seriously. The re-issue of 
her complete poems* is an encourag- 
ing sign that Emily Dickinson is com- 
ing into her own. 

The mention of Christina Rossetti’s 
name just above is not fortuitous. 
There are certain strong and inevi- 
table likenesses between them. Both 
were spiritual recluses. Both deal 
with themes few in number and lim- 
ited in range, but these themes are 
the great immortalities—love, death, 
and life in its largest aspects. Both 
hungered and thirsted after love with- 
out achieving its earthly counterpart, 
and both transferred their affection 
to heaven. Both worked in extremely 
limited forms, putting their poems to- 
gether from a limited and even ec- 
centric word-hoard. 


But Christina Rossetti, the greater 
artist, was the lesser personality. Un- 
like Emily Dickinson, she belonged, 
though remotely, to a school—the pre- 
Raphaelites—and these, however sin- 
cere their origins, become in time 
artificial and insincere, seeking real- 
ity in a past that never was and a 
future that can never exist. The 
result upon Christina was that, with 
an endowment which might have led 
her to write a poem like Miss Millay’s 
“Renascence,”’ she composed “The 
Prince’s Progress” and “The Goblin 
Market”; and only in her sorrowful 
and superb religious lyrics does her 
naked spirit shine forth. She be- 
longed to a school that, like the re- 
frain of her famous lyric, was pass- 
ing away. 

Miss Dickinson had the advantage 
(and the defect) of belonging, not to 
a school, but to a tradition, and of 
being, without knowing it, a revolu- 
tionary poet. She is the last expres- 
sion of the classic New England 
spirit, and her verse is already big 
with prophecy of the modern world. 
In her, transcendentalism cast up an 
expiring glow; and then, with a sud- 
den fury of intellectual energy, 
changed into the red flare of the con- 
temporary world with its annoyances, 
its febrile search after happiness, its 
scientific realism, and its appalling 


*The Complete Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. With an introduction b 
her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1927, 
$3.50 cloth, $4.50 leather. 
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blankness of mind regarding the cos- 
mic scheme. She wrote: 


I never hear the word ‘escape’ 
Without a quicker blood, 

A sudden expectation, 
A flying attitude. 


I never hear of prisons broad 
By soldiers battered down, 
But I tug childish at my bars— 

Only to fail again! 


Emerson wrote that any fact of na- 
ture contains all of nature. So it 
might be said that any poem of Emily 
Dickinson’s contains all of Emily 
Dickinson. In these eight lines is the 
transcendental hope, and the sicken- 
ing modern denial of that hope. Here, 
too, is her keen perception, her subtle 
intelligence, and her imperfect artis- 
try. 

That she was solitary is the explan- 
ation of her amazing depth, but it 
is also the explanation of her amaz- 
ing narrowness. She was not a com- 
plete artist, but a sensitive spirit 
artistically endowed. Her poems are 
like nothing so much as they are like 
the notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci— 
full of fugitive and imperfect glories. 
Her verse cries out for the labor of 
the file. At the tenth or twentieth 
bad rhyme, faulty construction, or 
imperfectly handled line one grows 
impatient that so much genius should 
be so meanly housed. And then—and 
then—comes another smashing revel- 
ation of subtle verities: 


How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul! 
or 
The murmur of a bee 
A witchcraft yieldeth me. 
If any ask me why, 
’T were easier ‘to die 
Than tell, 
or 
The bustle of a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth. 


It takes little to make a poet—only 
thought, the eternal verities, and an 
instinct for form. All these Emily 
Dickinson had, saving the last; and 
the last, too, she had, but was too 
intent on the vision not to be impa- 
tient with the mould into which she 
must cast the perdurable results of 
what she saw. She was too much 
engaged with the soul to trouble with 
galley proof: 


The Soul’s superior instants 
Occur to Her alone, 

When friend and earth’s occasion 
Have infinite withdrawn. 


Communication is one of earth’s oc- 
ecasions, and this she would not 
achieve. Had she but labored, she 
would have been one of the mightiest; 
and she remains one of the most in- 
dependent, honest, and startling of 
nineteenth century poets. 


Howard Mumford Jones 
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Two Answers 


ERE it is. A thoroughly good 
book on the younger generation,* 
by a member of it. Here is no weep- 
ing willow, lamenting for her fallen 
sisters, and no elderly cat-briar, 
snatching at the sinful silk stockings 
as they pass. Here, vigorous and 
authentic, is what the younger gen- 
eration thinks about itself—and what 
it thinks about its elders. 


I have been told before what youth 
thinks about itself, by people from 
twenty to seventy-five; but never have 
I seen such an exhilarating panning 
of rejuvenated middle age. The cruel- 
est enemy of youth is not old age, 
as we have been misled into believing 
in our cradles; it is that fake younger 
generation which reduces and has its 
face lifted and gets maritally in- 
volved with chorus girls. These 
middle-aged folks bring their musty 
middle-aged vices into their efforts to 
be young again, drag them through 
the newspapers, and try to pin them 
to the young folks with all the Puri- 
tans looking on; and the young folks, 
meanwhile, are joyously driving their 
lavest car at fifty miles an hour down 
the road to wisdom. They have no 
need to stop at beauty parlors, nor 
do they care to be permanently lit up 
at the wheel. The innocence of new- 
ness and experimentation and clean 
minds is with them; therefore, let 
them not be daubed with the crapu- 
lous scandals of the forties. 


And let their natural enemies, their 
parents, mind their steps and walk 
sedately and let them severely alone. 
Away with this heavy father stuff! 
And yet, let not parents pay youth 
the servile compliment of too much 
imitation. Young people want dig- 
nified parents, engaged in some 
worthy occupation, and serenely con- 
tent with the years they have. Much 
laborious chumming is a bad thing, 
though at worst it is only clumsy. 
There is an accusing catalogue of 
really bad parents, all of whom have 
forfeited their children’s respect. I’m 
glad to see it. It is seldom that a 
youngster has the combination of 
nerve and patience and surgical abil- 
ity to give the head of the family 
what for, and I’m sure they deserve 
it. One-sided lectures are always a 
patter of platitudes, and it takes the 
salt sting of opposition to fillip the 
habitually parental mind to reason. 

But now that the unsuspected worm 
has turned and produced a murderous 
rattle, what has it to say for itself? 
Well—for one thing it has a high 
rate of basal metabolism, and for 
another, it loves to shock you. And 
yet, though it would as soon confess 
to having eczema as to harboring an 
inhibition, it is pretty careful not to 
spoil the rest of its life by riotous 
living. It has a quick eye for bunk 
wherever exhibited, but is amazingly 
hungry for facts about itself and the 
universe. Psychology and biology are 


* The Younger Generation. By Bliza- 
beth Benson. Greenberg. bo. 
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to this younger generation what a 
thorough grounding in the classics 
was a hundred years ago, and this 
generation is the better educated for 
being in tune with its age. There is 
nothing furtive about these young 
people, and nothing reprehensible. 
Their frank necking is as different 
from the feverish wild oats of their 
fathers as a mountain spring from 
a malarial swamp. The difference 
between this younger generation and 
all previous ones is that in sex mat- 
ters, these youngsters know what they 
are about; they understand their 
bodies; they are not licentious, but 
they have downed the hobgoblins of 
unwanted pregnancy and disease. 
They are vigorous in mind as well 
as in body, and they accept the world 
eagerly where they like it, and with 
a generous tolerance where they don’t. 
If only all the young people of today 
were the sort described in this book, 
the ointment would be spicy and en- 
tirely free from flies. 

I rather hesitate to reveal that Eliz- 
abeth Benson, who wrote this book, is 
only thirteen. She is most emphati- 
cally NOT to be classed with the Opal 
Whitelys and Daisy Ashfords. She 
is not an infant prodigy, with all the 
hatefulness that implies. She is a 
sophomore at Columbia, and a very 
well informed person; she knows the 
college generation, and her writing is 
brisk, vivacious, and sure. In his 
introduction, Frank Crowninshield 
hints that her endocrine glands are 
responsible for her unusual develop- 
ment. It doesn’t matter. If she can 
produce a book like this, I don’t care 
whether she is thirteen or thirty. 
I like her. So would you. 


HIS isn’t a book, it’s symptom— 

of undergraduate sophistication in 
the sort of mind that paints exquisite- 
ly in water-colors.* Take a dilettant 
and a cynic and a nice brown farmer, 
and apply them successively to a well- 
bred girl of purely spiritual passions. 
Prevent all possible consummations 
of happiness—and behold Life stands 
revealed, the tragic farce! Make the 
girl an only child, growing up alone 
next to the cousins she was fated to 
entangle; send her to university to 
show the emptiness of the higher edu- 
cation; draw the veil of homosexuality 
gently across the back of the stage, 
not to mention it as such, of course, 
but simply as an unobtrusive accom- 
paniment on muted strings. Thus is 
the tragedy played out, and the hero- 
ine at twenty-three is a bleached bone 
on the desert sands. 


“Ah, what a dusty answer gets the 
soul 

When hot for certainties in this our 
life!” 


There is a logic in this novel that 
makes the dusty answer seem inevi- 
table for these characters, but it is 
the logic of plot rather than of life. 


* Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann. Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
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They are unable to make the normal 
adjustments to life. 

“Why, what would we make of 
each other married?’ he went on. ‘It 
would be one long succession of 
Agacements. We're both so self- 
conscious, so fastidious, so civilized 
... 0h, it would be appalling!’ ” Over- 
sensitive would be more accurate. 
Civilization has little in common with 
such precious vanity. From civiliza- 
tion come such enriching things as 
the humanities and science; such 
plaintive souls as Rosamond Leh- 
mann’s trail far in the wake of its 
robustness, floating in attenuated 
threads of civilized refinements. They 
die away in such inanities as this: 

“Yes, you said so. You have a 
flair undoubtedly. You are full of 
finesse. . . . Good night.’” One is 
reminded of the graces of the court of 
Marie Antoinette; there was sincer- 
ity even there, and in its puerility it 
was damning. 

The sincerity of Rosamond Leh- 
mann has nearly the same limitations. 
The lyric of personal feeling she ex- 
presses well; she is refreshingly acid 
about Cambridge undergraduate life 
for women, and she paints her con- 
versations with sprightly vivacity. 
But it seems to me that the book is 
not significant enough to be worth 
doing well. As a picture of the dis- 
illusion of the younger generation it 
is fatuous, because none of her char- 
acters ever grew up. They were 
thwarted in love in their cradles. They 
knew nothing of the strenuousness of 
adult existence—they knew nothing, 
in fact, but the preciosity of their own 
selves. The book is a photograph of 
an ivory-delicate young woman gaz- 
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ing soulfully into a glass; thousands 
of such pictures adorn the Sunday 
rotogravure sections, but no one will 
look reverently on the name of the 
dead photographer as on that of a 


great artist. 
Gertrude K. Rawson 


A Friendly Philosopher 


wt person of a thoughtful and 
enquiring mind has not at some 
time felt the impulse to write his 
“philosophy of life’? We should de~ 
sire that more might follow this im- 
pulse could we be at all sure that the 
result would be in any respect com- 
parable to Professor Charles Horton 
Cooley’s Life and the Student.* 

One of the first things one notices 
in a glance at the book is its form, 
As I turned its pages for the first 
time, I exclaimed to myself “Samuel 
Butler!” I was therefore interested 
in observing his affection for those 
“desultory” productions, the Note 
Books, of which his own work is so 
reminiscent. “You can find in them 
something for almost any mood.” This 
form is one of the book’s most at- 
tractive features. Its loose organiza- 
tion, in which the units are sections 
to which, since they are far too care~ 
ful and exact to be called epigrams, 
one can only apply the characteriza- 
tion of “thoughts,’’ makes the book 


* Life and the Student. By Charles 
Horton Cooley. Knopf. $2.50. 1927. 
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one into which it is a delight to dip 
at random. Indeed I think that any- 
one who deliberately sits down to 
read it through is losing much. One 
should taste a topic here and a sec- 
tion there, a thought on one page and 
another farther on. Then when one 
thinks he has finished the entire book 
he may receive the pleasure of discov- 
ering a passage he has thus over- 
looked. Some people in presenting 
these thoughts in book form would 
have bound them firmly into neat, 
tight essays, thereby strangling spon- 
taneity which is their greatest charm. 

Some of the passages on style and 
form are illuminating. “The book and 
the sentences are like the state and 
the man; too much system in the 
whole enslaves the individual. A spon- 
taneous observation has a certain life 
of its own... which is apt to be lost 
by marshalling it in lock step with 
others. Let it appear for the moment 
in its own right, a simple and natural 
fact.” “Form as a separate thing; 
as a container for something else, is 
formalism.” Two writers to whom he 
frequently refers are Emerson and 
Thoreau. “Their attitudes are very 
unlike; one is a prophet uttering his 
inspirations before an audience, the 
other a meditative thinker hardly con- 
scious of a public.” It is evident that 
the author in a way resembles both 
these writers, even as they are some- 
what like one another. But it is also 
evident that of the two he is more 
like Thoreau. He touches again on 
his philosophy of form when he says: 
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“How many systematic works are read 
after a hundred years? . .. The dis- 
connectedness of Plato, Montaigne, 
Pascal and Emerson is a main reason 
for their acceptance.” 

The scope of the book is as broad 
as modern life itself. Beginning with 
“Automobiles” it concludes with “Sal- 
vation.” 

As a factor in the value of the book 
the style is only exceeded by the spir- 
it. If there is a predominant charac- 
teristic it is that of tolerance in its 
broadest and truest sense, based upon 
a wise and thoughtful sympathy. It 
is not the tolerance of certain apostles 
of that much lauded virtue—such as 
the reviewer—who display that quality 
in the highest degree when it is a ques- 
tion of Negroes or radicals and who 
promptly show symptoms of hydro- 
phobia at the mention of Fundament- 
alists and the apostles of Nordicism. 
Prof. Cooley is even tolerant of causes 
and institutions in which he does not 
believe. He can sympathize without 
approving. Of course he is an evo- 
lutionist. “Is not Darwin the chief 
modern theologian, since he made the 
largest and most fruitful study of 
how God works?” Yet he can see the 
grain of truth from which has sprung 
what seems to us the altogether un- 
justifiable anti-evolution movement. 
“But evolution, you say, is no longer 
speculation. ... Yes, but you can’t ex- 
pect the plain man to know all that. 
... He sees that many professed men 
of science are no less partisans, prop- 
agandists and followers of fads than 
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other people and draws his own con- 
clusion.” It would be well for us all 
to remember “If you wish to be like 
your enemy, to be wholly his, open 
your mind and hate him.” And more 
positively, ‘“Love your enemies” if you 
can do it, is shrewd practice. It saves 
you from the wear and tear of evil 
passions, while our opposition will be 
all the more effective for being good 
natured.” 

My feeling after I had read a few 
pages was; “What a delightful person 
Prof. Cooley must be to know!” When 
I regretfully closed the book, it was: 
“How delightful he is to know!” After 
all there must be some hope for Amer- 
ican education, since Prof. Cooley can 
hardly be the sole example of this 
mental attitude among the ranks of 
the educators. 


Marked as this volume is by a fine 
intelligence and a deep wisdom, pos- 
sessing the virtues of both youth and 
maturity, scholarly but not pedantic, 
gentle, sympathetic, tolerant and 
kindly, without being maudlin or sen- 
timental, it is most encouraging in 
this day in which well nigh everything 
we touch, no matter how sincere or 
brilliant, is marred by cynicism or 
fanaticism. One may apply to the au- 
thor the test which he suggests for 
Samuel Butler, ‘Has he or has he not 
something genial and unique that peo- 
ple will come again and again to 
taste?” It is a test which he need 
have no fear to undergo. 


Kenneth W. Porter 
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SEE EUROPE — FREE! 


A limited number of students will be sent 
abroad this summer with all their expenses 
paid. This will be a reward for their co- 
operation during the coming months in help- 
ing enroll new members in the Literary 
Guild. They will find this work interesting 
and pleasant and will enjoy spending their 
spare time in this novel way. 
the whole story and outlines each of the six 
This will be sent to you on request. 


trips. 


A booklet tells 


Director of Tours 


Perhaps you cannot plan to go abroad this 
summer but would enjoy working for the 
Guild. We will be glad to make an arrange- 
ment whereby you may receive the cash equiv- 
alent for your efforts. When you write please 
mention the plan in which you are interested 
and we will be glad to send you the necessary 
information. As only a few students may be 
appointed on this basis, applications will be 
considered in the order of their arrival. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


January 4, 1928 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
#chools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
can take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—160 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur~- 
ing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, Wey 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N, Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT”. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably pric pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
partisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
intelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PE- 
TITE, PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURB- 
ING, PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITE, PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL 
DIGEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 


60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 B. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news, Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters, 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism, Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Uplift. Norman Thomas 
a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year; $1 for six months, 
7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

847 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


(Continued from page 11) 


probably never shall. A strain of pungent smoke has re- 
vealed a queerly fashioned stove over whose sizzling power 
a pompous member of the family is cooking rice and at 
the same time bawling to a child tied to the boat who is 
making frantic efforts to join the fish. Drowning Is 
superior to captivity he thinks. The suave deep-toned 
voice of another has reached my ears, and I turn to find 
that a clever dealer in green jade has glided up noiselessly 
behind me in order to get the first word. These bargain- 
ers—they will drive me wild. 


Darkness has come at last, and I am sitting in a dim 
corner of the top deck, listening. The distant chunk chunk 
of a power boat sounds somewhere out on the river— 
where, I cannot tell. The lap of water around the ship 
is restful. Down in the social hall the bang, thud, tinkle, 
honk and now the moan of a saxophone in pain, together 
with the shriek and dying wail of a murderous horn, ac- 
quaint me with the fact that the usual evening dance is in 
progress. The music—horrible stuff, but I like it. 


A creak and groan from somewhere within the vitals of 
our steamer has aroused me. The waves are crashing 
about us once more. A flick of spray has pricked the 
lower deck. Where have I been? Are we really out on 
the high seas? Darkness all about—why, I should be in bed. 


Catherine Schreiber 
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It 1s 


a shame if his tranquility, amid dangerous times, arise from 

the presumption, that, like children and women, his is a 

protected class; or if he seeks temporary peace by diversion 
of his thoughts from politics or vexed questions, hiding his head like 
an ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and 
turning rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


f \REE should the scholar be,—free and brave. . . . 


Like Emerson, The New Student 
envisages the American scholar as 
a man of action as well as a man 
of thought. Like Emerson, it 
believes that “act is with the 
scholar subordinate, but it is essen- 
tials? 

There is no refuge in The New 
Student for the collegiate timid 
soul, no temporary peace from 
“politics or vexed questions.” The 
New Student is an irritant, a dis- 
turber of tranquility, a weekly 
plague for the campus ostrich. A 
cultured man, it holds, is one 
whose action is informed with 
thought and whose thought is col- 
ored with action. “Only so much 
do I know as I have lived,” the 
man of Concord said. “Instantly 
we know whose words are loaded 
with life and whose not.” 


Here are a few of the articles, 
editorials, and news items in 
which The New Student, during 
the past four months, has sug- 
gested action as the complement 
of thought: 


(1) An editorial showing how the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case should be 
an important item in the edu- 
cation of every college stu- 
dent. 


(2) Articles showing why thought- 
ful students at Yale should 
become active in a New 
Haven strike; and why stu- 
dents active in the Colorado 
coal strike should become 
thoughtful. 


These represent merely one direction pointed by The New Student. 


(3) An editorial outlining the 
political and economic basis 
of Mayor Bill Thompson’s 
antics, and suggesting what 
educated people might do to 
eliminate _ the ~’Thompsons 
from political life. 


(4) An article explaining an ex- 
periment whereby the ques- 
tion of War is brought to the 
college dissecting table. 


(5) An editorial advocating travel 
as a vivifying expansion of 
the curriculum (for those 
who can afford it). An- 
nouncement of the first stu- 
dent tour to China, spon- 
sored by The New Student 
and Upton Close. ~ One trav- 
eler’s impressions of Mexico, 
another’s of Russia. 


They fail, advisedly, to touch upon 


the numerous thought-provoking, stimulating, cultural contributions made by students and professors through 
the pages of The New Student. ‘They do not mention the regular weekly analysis of events on the campus. 


For those who regard college merely as a retreat, The New Student is an- 


athema. But for those who would be liberated, who desire the life of a 
thoughtful and active scholar, The New Student is a critical and apprecia- 
tive guide. Send us the names of friends who would enjoy the tang and 
flavor of The New Student so we may invite them along. Or better still, 
enroll them as subscribers. ($1.50 a year in the United States.) 


THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broadway, New York. 


I think the following would be interested in The New Student. 
wish complimentary subscriptions to be sent. Enclosed is $ 


I have checked those to whom I 
to cover the cost ($1.50 @ year in U. S.). 


